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Significant 


STATE AND CHURCH 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in an Address before the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 

You have come through to the threshold 
of a new era in which your churches and 
the other churches—Gentile and Jew— 
recognize and stand ready to lead in a 
new war of peace—war for social justice. 

If I were asked to state the great ob- 
jective which Church and State are both 
demanding for the sake of every man and 
woman and child in this country, I would 
say that that great objective is “‘a more 
abundant life.” 

The early Christians challenged the pa- 
gan ethics of Greece and of Rome; we are 
wholly ready to challenge the pagan ethics 
that are represented in many phases of our 
boasted modern civilization. We have 
called on enlightened business judgment, 
on understanding labor, and on intelligent 
agriculture to provide a more equitable 
balance of the abundant life between all 
elements of the community. ... 

From the bottom of my heart I believe 
that this beloved country of ours is entering 
upon a time of great gain. That gain can 
well include a greater material prosperity 
if we take care that it is a prosperity for a 
hundred and twenty million human beings 
and not a prosperity for the top of the 
pyramid alone. It can be a prosperity 
socially controlled for the common good. 
It can be a prosperity built on spiritual 
and social values rather than on special 
privileges and special power. 

Toward that new definition of prosperity 
the churches and the governments, while 
wholly separate in their functions, can work 
hand in hand. Government can ask the 
churches to stress in their teaching the 
ideals of social justice, while at the same 
time government guarantees to the 
churches—Gentile and Jew—the right to 
worship God in their own way. The 
churches, while they remain wholly free 
from even the suggestion of interference in 
government, can at the same time teach 
their millions of followers that they have 
the right to demand of the government of 
their own choosing the maintenance and 
furtherance of a “‘more abundant life.” 
State and Church are rightly united in a 
common aim. With the help of God, we 
are on the road toward it. 

* * 
THE OBSERVANCE OF LENT 
An Editorial 
in The Christian Leader 

Lent is a period that fits into the new 
mood. There are those to whom it is 
irritating. Then they should not have 
anything to do with it. No religious ob- 
servance that creates a feeling of rebellion 
is useful. Of course if people are so nar- 
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row that it irritates them to have other 
people observe Lent, we probably cannot 
help them much. 

In the liberal church this emphasis on 
Lent is especially needed. It tends to 
bring us back from overmuch juggling 
with words, overmuch polishing our state- 
ments. In Lent we come to see that there 
is a mighty reality called religion, vastly 
greater than any of the forms into which 
we put it or any of the rites which we use 
to propagate it. All of the observances of 
Lent are important only if they give us 
some contact with this reality. It has 
been found that reading of devotional lit- 
erature, a study of the lives of religious 
leaders, going to church, praying in secret, 
help people find the great reality. So we 
use these methods. We buy inexpensive 
booklets so that people may commune to- 
gether in the morning. We have special 
services. We go to hear inspiring speakers. 

Wise pastors find that Lent is a time 
when they can be helpful in the homes of 
their people, listening to the joys and sor- 
rows, dropping a word here and there. 
The forty days furnish an opportunity. 

* * 
THE “‘NEW SPIRIT”? AND ITS 
CRITICS 
Newton D. Baker 
in Foreign Affairs 

What, then, is the new spirit, what is 
its approach to the problem of pacific 
settlement, and what agencies has it es- 
tablished, experimental or otherwise, to 
accomplish its purpose? Perhaps it is 
enough to say that the new spirit is an 
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awakened conscience, chastened by ex- 
perience, informed by research, and driven 
by the necessity of finding a solution for 
the problem presented by man’s most de- 
structive enemy (war)... - 

The world is cursed by its common 
fears. It is made better by its great: faiths. 
The new spirit is the evidence of such a 
fighting faith. The agencies it has so far 
devised have in them the seeds of growth. 
Lawyers with their doubts and statesmen 
with their policies’ may encumber this 
spirit and delay its achievements. Its 
progress by trial and error may be slow 
and its course may sometimes seem to be 
Inviting new perils. Some of the steps it 
eagerly takes may have to be retraced and 
tresh starts made, but if this is ever ta be 
a world in which nations, like civilized 
men, are governed by moral restraints, 
and from which licensed war for the private 
objectives of ambitious states will disap- 
pear, it must be fought for in this spirit. 
Those who share this faith and work in 
this hope have no apology to make to 
their own or future generations. 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
Walter Lippmann 
in Foreign A ffairs 

If at this moment in the autumn of 1933, 
I had to testify in answer to the question: 
Is the United States passing through a 
social revolution which will bring into be- 
ing a closed and controlled economy? I 
should have to answer in some such way ag 
this: The economy of the United States is 
dislocated. Since the economic relation- 
ships which existed before 1929 cannot for 
various reasons be restored, ‘‘recovery” - 
involves certain deep readjustments. The 
system of free enterprise has become too 
rigid and the sense of social obligations too 
acute to permit the carrying out of these 
readjustments by individual action and 
individual sacrifice. Therefore, by the 


_ logic of the circumstances, the United 


States has been driven to experiment in 
coliective control designed to facilitate 
the necessary readjustments. These ex- 
periments have their roots in the desire 
for recovery rather than in a popular en- 
thusiasm for the ideal of an authoritarian 
state and a planned economy. ‘They are, 
therefore, practical expedients rather than 
revolutionary processes. But it is possible 
that the dislocation may not yield to the 
expedients, thus compelling resort to more 
drastic ones. It is possible that the ex- 
pedients may themselves deepen the dis- 
location by inhibiting the free enterprise 
upon which an essential part of recovery 
depends. It is possible that the expedi- 
ents will seem admirable, and equally pos- 
sible that they will seem detestable. 

And therefore the only conclusion that 
is now justified, it seems to me, is that as 
long as the expression of opinion remains 
free, it will be immediate experience rather 
than theory which will dictate the course 
of policy. 
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Religious Education 
Leonid V. Tulpa 


€ 
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difficult field of education; it is easily the 
Dark Continent, still largely unexplored by 
educators, rich with controversial issues, 
baffling and confusing even seasoned professionals. 

There are many who insist that religious educa- 
tion should be discontinued. The reasons on the 
basis of which this recommendation rests may be 
classified into three groups. 

1. Religious education too often only results in 
apathy and religious indifference, and sometimes even 
leads to atheism. 

2. Instructing children and young, immature 
people in religion is unfair as a form of indoctrination, 
as an attempt to take advantage of young people’s in- 
experience to implant in their souls certain beliefs 
and attitudes which the older people developed in the 
course of their life, instead of letting the young people 
alone to work out their own beliefs and attitudes on 
the basis of their own experience. 

3. Teaching religion is positively harmful, because 
it develops various psychoses. “The most neurotic 
children are those who have had a religious upbring- 
ing” (A. S. Neill, “The Problem Child,” p. 126). It 
is because religion introduces fear into a child’s life. 
“Religion to a child simply means fear” (ibid. p. 128). 
“Religion makes cowards of us all’ (ibid. p. 128). 
“No child should be taught religion” (ibid. p. 181). 

Teachers in Russia are not only forbidden to 
teach religion, but are instructed to combat religious 
beliefs of any kind, and to teach atheism. 

All these objections are so common that their 
critical examination is necessary. 

1. It cannot be denied that poorly conceived and 
wrongly administered religious education frequently 
bears unexpected fruit, but the same is true of any 
other kind of education, as will be testified by millions 
of those who developed indifference or hatred of many 
subjects of study at school. Thus the argument is 
not against religious education, but merely against 
poor teaching. 

2. The objection against indoctrination is more 
difficult to brush aside. It appeals to many of those 
who believe in ‘‘progressive education,” with its em- 
phasis on the child’s freedom “‘to work its own salva- 

tion.” 
Those who object to religious education on these 
grounds fail to realize that any kind of education will 
inevitably develop certain beliefs and attitudes in in- 
dividuals, that, whether we like it or not, we shall in- 
fluence our pupils by the environment we provide for 
them and by the way we behave, and that even if edu- 


cation could become so impersonal, so abstract, so 
remote from life that it would not contribute an iota 
to the development of beliefs and attitudes, the rest of 
the environment outside of the school would develop 
beliefs and attitudes. 

It must not be forgotten that the school (religious 
or secular) is merely one of many agencies of educa- 
tion, and that cinema, theater, radio, newspaper, 
magazine, book, and street educate the children, in- 
fluence them profoundly, and produce changes in 
their beliefs and attitudes. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that many of 
these influences tend to develop anti-social, unwhole- 
some, and therefore undesirable attitudes and beliefs. 
Giving the children and young people the freedom to 
develop their own beliefs and attitudes entirely un- 
guided by the church or school would only expose the 
young to the exclusive influence of agencies almost 
wholly uncontrolled by society, would expose them 
to indoctrination in its worst forms. 

3. The objection to religious education on the 
grounds that it introduces fear into the child’s life is 
hardly fair. Fear is introduced into the child’s life 
by many other agencies. Nurses and mothers fre- 
quently teach children to be afraid of the dark, of dogs, 
rats, frogs, snakes, bugs, spooks, robbers, policemen, 
fathers, and innumerable other things which have 
nothing whatever to do with religion. It is granted, 
of course, that religious education based on fear is 
harmful just as much as any other kind of edu- 
cation based on fear, and that education should de- 
velop courage to face life cheerfully rather than 
cowardice and gloominess. 

Much of the confusion about religious education 
is caused by lack of knowledge among those who ought 
to know better of what religion is and of how its aims 
may best be achieved. It is necessary therefore to de- 
fine religion. ‘Religion is a series of attitudes to 
God and man.’”’ I am offering this definition because 
it is broad enough to cover all the existing Christian 
denominations. 

If we accept this definition of religion as a series of 
attitudes, the next logical step for us to take is to see 
how psychology defines attitudes. It tells us that 
attitudes are simply certain habits of response, that 
they are nothing but modes of our behavior, and that 
the sum-total of our habitual responses, the sum-total 
of our behavior, is what is called our character. 

The aim of religious education, therefore, should 
be nothing less than formation of habits of the people, 
the building of character. 

Religious education must provide such stimuli, 
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which would evoke certain desired responses. These 
stimuli must be repeated frequently and intensely 
enough to insure the strengthening of neural traces, 
which constitute the physiological basis of our habit 
formation. (See ‘““Elements of Human Psychology,” 
Warren and Carmichael, pp. 800-327.) 

Religious education, therefore, should consist of 
guidance in desired kinds of behavior; it should consist 
of supervised activity, not of mere talking about re- 
ligion. 

But what are the attitudes religion aims to de- 
velop in its adepts? What should be our attitudes 
to God and man? 

Keeping in mind the existing large number of de- 
nominations, we still may all agree that they all want 
to develop these basic attitudes: 

Attitudes to God: Love, reverence, adoration. 

Attitudes to man: Love (kindness), respect. 

Is not the whole of the Law in these attitudes? 
Are not the attitudes to God substantially the same 
as the attitudes to man? Do they not both consist 
of love and respect? 

Religious education, consequently, should provide 
stimuli to call out, as responses, love of God and man, 
expressing itself in manifold activities. 

How can we express our love of God, adoration, 
and reverence? We can express it in music and song, 
as well as in various gestures varying with different 
denominations (bowing of head, kneeling, making the 
sign of the cross, etc.). We can also express it in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, dancing, poetry, and 
drama, when we are moved by the beauty of God as 
expressed in his universe. 

Religious education should employ all these forms 
of expression to stimulate the love of God. It can 
never hope to teach anyone to love God by mere 
reasoning about his greatness, simply because love has 


nothing to do with reasoning. But the sound of 
music, the color of painting, the form of sculpture and 
architecture, the rhythm of poetry and dance, and the 
pageantry of drama will reach the very heart of the 
people and open it to the love of God. 

If all of this beauty, or if some of this beauty, can- 
not be made a part of the church service on account of 
existing traditions in some denominations, then their 
church schools should use the arts to achieve their 
ends. 

As to the development of desired attitudes to 
man, they can be developed only if children and young 
people are guided in many activities expressing their 
love of man. 

These activities have to be pleasurable if they are 
to bear the desired fruit, if they are to lead to love of 
our fellowman, rather than to indifference or even 
hatred. 

Since the best form of help is teaching those in 
need how to help themselves, children should be guided 
in various cooperative activities, satisfying their own 
needs. In this way they can be taught to respect and 
love their neighbor much better than if they were 
urged to indulge in charity, which is based on conde- 
scending pity. 

The lack of space makes it impossible for me 
to offer a complete program of the activities sug- 
gested. 

I have only intended to show the unfairness of 
certain objections to religious education, to give a 
brief and working definition of religion, to examine it 
in the light of psychology, and to suggest the method 
of religious education. 

Being deeply interested in the problems of re- 
ligious education, I shall be grateful to those readers. 
who would be interested enough to write to me directly 
in response to this article. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: Scholastic or Mystic? 


Walter B. Pedersen 


Ges |ERARD MANLEY HOPKINS (1844-1889), 
BY 7) poet and priest, belongs with the Victorians 
(| in time, with the Medievalists in spirit, with 
the Moderns by reputation. The most im- 
portant event in his life was his conversion, which led 
to his being received into the Roman Catholic Church 
when he was twenty-two. Before that even his biog- 
rapher can only record, besides poetry prizes and 
scholarships won, a vein of eccentricity running 
through his character, expressing itself in boyhood in 
the form of ascetic stunts such as abstaining from all 
liquids for a week. After his conversion he became a 
Jesuit, studied theology, was ordained, preached, and 
taught classics, occupying until his death the chair of 
Greek at the Royal University, Dublin. His contact 
with the Oxford Movement was made during its after- 
math when its hardest battles had been fought. The 
Oxford of his day saw not Newman but Jowett and 
Pater in the ascendant. Though he was writing when 
Arnold, Pater, Meredith, and Hardy were publishing 
books that have been on our shelves for fifty years, his 
work has been available for only fifteen. 
Robert Bridges, his literary executor, withheld his 


work from general circulation, releasing only anthol- 
ogy pieces during this period, because he felt that the 
oddity and obscurity of his poetry would ‘deny him 
even a hearing from those who love a continuous 
literary decorum.” Bridges was afraid he would be 
misunderstood, not because of what he had to say but 
because of the way he said it. He was behind his day 
in matter and ahead of his day in manner. It is just 
as bad to be ahead of one’s time as to be behind it; and 
it was Hopkins’ misfortune to be both. This misfor- 
tune he brought on himself by a deliberate cultivation 
of “uniquity.’”’ He once wrote, ‘The effect of studying 
masterpieces is to make me admire and do otherwise.” 
He handled grammar in such a way that the reader 
after working out a meaning (it may not be Hopkins’ 
meaning) has to work back and supply the grammar, 
“whereas,” as Bridges wrote, “the grammar should 
expose and enforce the meaning.’’ The most obvious 
fact about his poetry is its self-conscious strangeness, 
which makes communication of idea and feeling ex- 
tremely difficult. His careful obscurity aims to force 
the reader to work hard lest he arrive too easily at the 
complex of thought and emotion buried beneath the 
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elaborate technical superstructure. 
called a major poet. 

If a major poet may assume as the philosophical 
basis of his attitude toward life any system of thought, 
theological or metaphysical, of any age, forgotten or 
out of date, then Hopkins might be called a major 
poet. But if a major poet has to be fully alive in his 
own time and to express the world attitude and modes 
of thought and feeling of his own generation and cul- 
ture, then Hopkins is not a major poet. He harks 
back to Dante and is his contemporary in spirit. If 
Dante, writing today, produced the ‘‘Divine Comedy” 
I do not think it would be a major poem. It would be 
a piece of antiquarianism to be classed with research, 
not with epics. Hopkins’ difficult style is due to a 
radical departure from the main stream of English 
verse which magnifies the idiosyncrasies of great poets 
(Shakespeare among them) and makes them principles 
to be applied throughout. The complexity of his 
thought is not commensurate with the complexity of 
his manner. Since a poet is not a great poet if his 
manner is more significant than his matter, I should not 
require an understanding of his poetry to be a condi- 
tion necessary to literary salvation. 

It is the fashion nowadays to call a poet a mystic 
if he writes on religious subjects. Thus the ‘Oxford 
Book of English Mystical Verse’’ includes the work of 
such diverse writers as Pope, Wilde, Arnold, and Swin- 
burne. Gerard Manley Hopkins is also included, with 
more right to the distinction than many, but his claim 
also is subject to investigation. He sought to make of 
the Roman Church a haven of rest, but he failed to 
find any more than “‘piecemeal peace.’ It is because 
Hopkins was a poet by emotional compulsion that his 
poetry yields autobiographical data. From clues 
dropped by the man in his poetry before and after he 
became a priest it is possible to trace the main roads 
of the tortuous route taken by the scholastic in his 
journey through life. His editor and friend, the late 
Poet Laureate Robert Bridges, arranged his work 
chronologically. Such an arrangement invites the 
reader to attempt a reconstruction of the rhythmic 
cycles of peace and turmoil in his emotional life. In 
Lent of 1866, the year he was received into the Roman 
Church, he wrote a poem, ““Nondum,” which shows two 
things about his pre-conversion state of mind. For 
one thing he denies the possibility of revelation: 


He has’ been 


And Thou art silent, whilst thy worid 
Contends about its many creeds. 


Furthermore, he is very profoundly disturbed by 
what he considers God’s “unbroken silence,’ and like 
the pre-Catholic Newman wants to be led 

child-like by the hand 
If still in darkness not in fear. 


These are not the jubilant declarations of the 
mystic. To call Hopkins a mystic is to make his sub- 
sequent religious life as a Jesuit an incomprehensible 
phenomenon. No mystic feels as Hopkins did the 
need to change the outward form of his religion. I’or 
the mystic, personal experience, the immediate aware- 
ness of the presence of God, is enough, and there is no 
felt need of ritual or such external aid as is furnished 
by the socialized worship of institutional religion. If 
the mystic is already in a church he will stay there, 
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but he will not go out of his way to ally himself with 
one. Mystics are notable for their anti-intellectual 
tendencies. Hopkins was an intellectual by nature, 
but his intellect alone could never have brought him 
to the Roman Church. During the conversion period 
his intellect was taking a forced vacation. He was, 
therefore, very impatient with those who asked him to 
think at that time. He was particularly impatient 
with his first confessor, who wrote asking him to make 
a “real examination of the points at issue, for which, I 
am sure you will allow me to say, you have not yet 
had time.”’ It was only by an act of will, or if you pre- 
fer it by a miracle of faith, that he found himself in 
the arms of Holy Church, one might almost say in the 
arms of the Holy Virgin. It is rather significant in 
view of Hopkins’ entirely voluntaristic conversion that 
Duns Scotus, his spiritual progenitor (‘‘who of all men 
most sways my spirits to peace’), was the champion 
of will in theology. But with Hopkins the will was 
exhausted in the choice of the Roman Church as a 
spiritual and emotional shelter. 

As soon as his desire to be a Catholic received ec- 
clesiastical sanction his intellect began to function 
again, but in the manner of the scholastic. Hopkins 
was misunderstood by his Victorian contemporaries 
because, at a time when people who were interested in 
religion at all were attracted to it because of ethics, he 
was among the few who were attracted to religion be- 
cause of dogma. The Virgin Mary for him opened 
the door through nature and let the ‘‘eternal beam’ of 
the resurrection shine through. She ‘mothers each 
new grace that does now reach our race.’’ She “man- 
tles the guilty globe.’’ Religion meant for Hopkins 
an escape from reality, not a tool with which to deal 
with reality. Reality meant to him the unfathomable 
and enormous dark in which “nature’s bonfire’ and 
man, “her clearest-selved spark,’ are drowned. He 
preferred for the purpose of poetry and life the “sweet 
and scarless sky” of the supernatural world of dogma 
and Mary. 

Be thou, then, O thou dear 
Mother, my atmosphere; 

My happier world, wherein 
To wend and find no sin. 


The “happier world” to which he tried to retire 
was created by his mind. He attempted by means of 
technique to make the alien aspects of nature more 
and more remote, and the friendly aspects closer and 
closer. And it is technique or the intellectual element 
that predominates in his poetry. Those who try to 
read the more elaborate of his poems will realize what 
intellectual exercises they are, and how they led him 
down the labyrinthine ways of his own mind. Even 
his friend and admirer, Coventry Patmore, wrote: 
“System and learned theory are manifest in all these 
experiments; but they seem to me to be too manifest. 
To me they often darken the thought and feeling which 
all arts and artifices of language should only illustrate.” . 

But the peace he achieved, since it was built on a 
fragment only of reality, refined by his intellect, was 
not permanent. By 1879 he longed to know “when 
will you ever, Peace, wild wooddove, shy wings shut 

. round me.”’ In May of 1885 he wrote a letter 
telling Bridges of a sonnet that was “written in blood.” 
Bridges supposed this to be ‘“‘Carrion Comfort,” in 
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which Hopkins despairs of the ability of “these last 
strands of man in me” to waylay the power that scans 
“with darksome devouring eyes my bruised bones.”’ 
In another sonnet of the same period he despairs even 
of Mary: ‘Mary, mother of us, where is your relief?” 
and again, “I am gall, I am heartburn.” These are 
very clear indications that he failed to find in a dog- 
matic church the peace he sought. That he failed is 
not the fault of the dogma, nor yet of the church, but of 
Hopkins, who divided the world sharply with the 


knife of the intellect and tried to live in that halfi— 
the world of the supernatural—which seemed to him 
to be the world ‘‘where no storms come.” His con- 
version by dogma rather than by experience wrought 
no miracles for Hopkins. We cannot solve our prob- 
lems with the mind only. Hopkins’ failure to do so is 
only one more proof of the wisdom of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ dictum that ‘‘he that has doctrinal knowledge 
and speculation only, without affection, never is en- 
gaged in the business of religion.”’ 


Protestant Germany Today 


Hugo von Gaffran Perdelwitz 


| FACT in history is that strong religious con- 
victions will not give way before political 
expediency. Few men realize the power 
that lies latent in Protestantism. The 
spirit of religion in present-day Germany is a revitaliz- 
ing power. Again, religion is a burning question. No 
longer is the Church a moribund institution, but a 
power house with the full current turned on. The one 
question is, can this current be directed and controlled? 

The limit of this paper is ‘Protestant Germany 
Today.’ The many contributory factors to the in- 
tended Church Union, such as economic, historical, 
social, political, and theological causes and hindrances, 
cannot be touched upon, though vitally important to 
the discussion. Again, the aim of this short paper is 
to study conditions as they are in the changing. It 
is too early to pass final judgment. 

National Socialism is making the hazardous at- 
tempt, from which Bismarck shrank, of forming a 
“German Evangelical Church.’’ To understand this 
attempt, a few facts must be borne in mind, namely: 

1. That the church situation cannot be separated 
from the political revolution. 

2. That. the Nazi State is a powerful and deter- 
mining factor in this union movement. 

3. That the clash of strong personalities and the 
contrast of diametrically opposite State and Church 
conceptions are dangerous factors. 

4. That the spiritually-minded churchmen of 
yesterday will not easily relinquish the ‘‘Soul of the 
Church” to the now awakened, but so long indifferent, 
non-churchmen. 

5. That the battle is not between old and new 
theological conceptions, but between the “Spirit of 
Jesus,” and a neo-Paganism masking under the term 
Aryanism. 

6. That the term “Evangelical” does not carry 
with it the same connotation we here in America as- 
sociate it with, namely, conservative Protestantism. 
(The American equivalent would be the more inclusive 
term ‘‘Protestant.”’) 

The desire for a United Church is concomitant 
with a culturally, politically, and socially unified na- 
tion. Germany is striving for such unity in attempting 
to realize its idea of a “totalitarian” state. Coercion 
is an unfortunate modus operandi to such an achieve- 
ment. Motives are often higher than methods. 
Economic necessity will compel men to bow to political 
dominance, but it never has succeeded and never will 
succeed in forcing men to renounce their religious con- 


victions. One phase of the genius of Protestantism 
lies in its determined unwillingness to yield to outside 
authority. 

A unification movement has been in process in the 
various German states for over a hundred years. 
Protestant forces do not desire Church supremacy 
over the State, nor absorption by the State, but rather 
the creation of a German Evangelical Church in which 
the various confessional divisions shall retain their 
creedal integrity, and unite in a homogeneous character 
their individual strength. 

The aim of such a union is twofold: (a) To directly 
influence in their lives the millions nominally Chris- 
tian, actually, the unchurched. (b) To become a power- 
ful force in the ethical and moral life of the nation. 

The ideal of the Union is to be a part of, but not 
subservient to, the State. In the words of Reich’s 
Bishop Ludwig Mueller, ‘‘to carry in new ways and in 
a new form the message of the Gospel to circles which 
have as yet remained outside the influence of the 
Church. To meet the spiritual needs in these times.” 

It is natural that in the attempt to achieve unity 
there should be various groups, personalities, and 
forces in conflict. All agree that a new spiritual life 
must animate the Church. Too many people had 
drifted away from the Church because of its formalism, 
their own theological doubts, and the Church’s seeming 
indifference to the social needs of the people. The 
Church and the people were too far apart. Religious 
instruction was given in every school, an educated 
ministry was functioning, but a real and vital religious 
inspiration was lacking in much of the preaching. 
A people driven to the depths of despair in the after- 
war period needed a spiritual awakening. 


The Church Situation Today 


Protestantism before today was divided in its 
three major confessional groups into Reformed, Lu- 
theran, and United. Each state of Germany had its 
own state church. The head of each state was the 
“Summus Episcopus.” A political upheaval in a state 
always carried serious consequences for the church of 
that state. After 1918 the desire for a unification of 
Protestantism resulted in the formation of the ‘Ger- 
man Evangelical Federation of Churches,’’ bringing to- 
gether twenty-eight state churches. This was not a 
union on a confessional basis, nor for administrative 
affairs. : 

Many desired a definite union in place of a federa- 
tion. These were led by Pastor Joachim Hossenfelder, 
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who was instrumental in forming the now strong party, 
“The German Christians” (1932). Material and in- 

spirational help was given this group by the National 
Socialist Party. In April of last year Adolph Hitler 

appointed Chaplain Ludwig Mueller as his official 
ee a to the Federation and the German Chris- 
jans. 

Difficulties between church and state officials 
over administrative affairs became acute. Hotheads 
were ready for drastic actions. Why not use Nazi 
methods in church affairs, they asked? From two un- 
expected sources opposition arose to the “German 
Christians,” from the strong, theologically-conserva- 
tive Lutheran group in the various state churches, and 
from some of the real liberals—the professors in such 
universities as Marburg and Erlangen, and the lone 
voice of the ultra-conservative Karl Barth. This 
opposition became crystallized in May, 1933, in 
the “New Reformation Movement” (“Gospel and 
Church’), whose spokesman was Dr. Frederich von 
Bodelschwingh, later candidate for Reich’s Bishop. 
Space prohibits an examination of the conflict which 
led to his election and later withdrawal, and the sub- 
sequent election of Chaplain Mueller by the National 
Socialists. Extreme radicals like Pastor Schairer, 
author of “Nation, Blood, and God,” inaugurated a 
reign of coercion and terror. 

The proposed set-up of the German Evangelical 
Church is, in brief: A National Bishop, who must be 
a Lutheran, he to appoint the nine Prussian Bishops, 
the others to be selected by their own states. The im- 
mediate purpose is to recodify the church laws, incor- 
porate the different church divisions, create a working 
basis for foreign church relations, and allocate the 
inner-mission work. (At present writing, February 10, 
the Reich’s Bishop Mueller is also the Bishop of the 
Prussian Union, a situation which complicates mat- 
ters internally and confuses non-Germans very much. 
Newspapers are not always clear whether his proclama- 
tions are as National or as Prussian Bishop.) 

The reins of church government are at present in 
the hands of enthusiastic but inexperienced young 
pastors, who are discarding the old conservative 
methods. 


The German Christians 


A movement of conflicting confusions, yet closely 
knit and definitely organized and backed by the Nazis. 
It is regarded by some as a means of promulgating the 
“Social Gospel,’ by others as a vehicle for a thorough 
Teutonization of the Church and religion. The ex- 
treme radicals are the real foes to an orderly church 
union. They are the joy of sensation hunters, for they 
are supplying the world with those pathetic offshoots 
found in every movement. The radicals would sub- 
stitute ancient Teutonic deities for Judaic concep- 
tions found in the Old Testament. They would ex- 
purgate Jewish influences from all Christian litera- 
ture. They would retranslate the scriptures to con- 
form to Aryan ideology. Some would remove the 
Bible in toto and substitute secular readings in church 
services. Jesus is a historic personage only. The 
genealogists in the group are not certain as to the 
antecedents of Jesus, Semitic or Aryan. 

The abstractions of the theologies of the past are 


discounted. They desire a reversion to a German- 
Nordic faith. The movement is political in origin and 
Nazi in organization. Most, but not all, are Nazis. 
The theological alignment is interesting, comprising 
Reformed, Lutheran, United, and Free Christians, 
numbering at present about 3,000 pastors and growing. 
Ridicule from without cannot brush it aside. It runs 
the gamut from conservative theism to an attenuated 
humanism. Some of its pronouncements are: ‘The 
Nationalist-Socialist movement saved Germany. In 
this historic fact the German Evangelical Church 
seeks to see the will of God.” ‘The present situation 
requires the preaching of the gospel to the German 
people by ministers of Aryan descent.”’ 

The anti-Jewish paragraph will be mentioned later. 


The New Reformation Movement 


This is known also as the ‘‘Gospel and Church.” 
It is a protest movement, simple in organization. It 
desires a free church within the state. It is a fellow- 
ship of pastors who have an evangelizing fervor. It 
numbers theological opposites in its fold, Lutherans 
who stand firm on the Augsburg Confession and who 
feel that there is danger to their fundamental state- 
ment, ‘justification by faith,’’ and liberals like Von 
Soden, Juelicher, Deissman, and others. This group 
desires to bring religion as a living issue to the people. 
They desire to unite Christians, not against the state, 
even the Nazi State, but against indifference, atheism, 
and the fast-growing pagan cults. They are against 
the exclusive Aryan idea, saying: ‘The gospel is the 
answer to the question of race, people, and State.” 

It is grounded on the will “‘to renew the life of the 
Church by putting it on a foundation of the Bible and 
the Reformation.” The latest pronouncement of 
this group is: “We are not against Hitler’s State, but 
are unwilling to introduce his policies in the Church.” 

In the movement are about 2,800 pastors, and 
these formed the nucleus of the Pastors’ Emergency 
Committee, which recently made strong protestations 
to Hitler and have held up the consecration of Reich’s 
Bishop Mueller. Their greatest need is for a strong 
vibrant personality in whom will be united the spiritual 
fervor of the conservative and the intellectual clarity 
of the liberal. 

The Barthians 


Karl Barth is the most vocal expression of opposi- 
tion in Protestant Germany. He has drawn to him- 
self even those who care little for his theological view- 
point. He would enlist world Protestantism against 
the ‘German Christians.’”’ He opposes the Nazi 
State conception with his “God ruler of the State” 
idea. He demands a theocentric Church. He says: 
“The Church and theology cannot accept a position 
of parity in a totalitarian State.’’ He is a militant 
opponent, who has been removed from his position at 
the university, but I doubt if even the Chancellor can 
silence him. Were Barth not an extremist in conser- 
vative theology, he might be the one figure around 
whom would center all the opposition. 

It is a battle of the pastors; the voice of the laity 
is still inarticulate. Of the 20,000 pastors, about two- 
thirds have not definitely aligned themselves in any 
of these groups, but the decision cannot be long de- 
ferred. 
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There are other groupings, not always clearly 
defined: The Back to Luther Group, the League of 
Free Religious Groups, the Nordic Movement of 
Faith, the Rosenberg Cult (numbering about 250,000), 
Baptists, Methodists, Mennonites, Catholic Apostolic 
Church, Moravians, and others. These all fear that 
their identity will be lost in a church union. Some of 
their pastors are violently antagonistic toward Hitler 
and union. 


The Jewish Situation 

The Jewish situation in Germany, from the view- 
point of a liberal, is non-debatable; it isa crime. The 
question enters into this paper only in so far as it re- 
lates to Jewish-Christians. There are two questions: 

1. Shall communion of worship be denied Jewish- 
Christians? 

2. Shall Jewish-Christian pastors be permitted to 
function? 

There are three answers at present: 

(1) The Evangelical Church of the Prussian 
Union says, September 6, 1933: Only those of Aryan 
descent and married to Aryans may act as pastors or 
hold ecclesiastical office. This is not to be applicable 
to men in office before August 1, 1914, and who have 
seen service at the front. 

(2) The view of the German Christians is: To re- 
gard Jew and Bolshevist as identical. For this group 
it is a problem of assimilation. A purely Teutonic 


An Exhibit 


cultural message is desired, which no Jewish-Christian 
can give. As the Jew is to be under the law only rs) 
guest residing in the country, not a citizen, his holding 
office in the German Evangelical Church is anomalous. 

(3) The New Reformation Group insists: That 
“according to the New Testament Jews and Gentiles 
are equally fit to serve the Church.” This is the gist 
of a strong anti-Aryan statement signed by twenty 
university professors. 

The spiritual uncertainty of the Christians of 
Jewish antecedents is the most poignant tragedy in 
this religious-political upheaval. Some of the extrem- 
ists among the German Christians talk of a union of 
the German Evangelical Church and the Roman 
Catholic Church in Germany, if only sufficient force 
be used, a dream not possible of realization under 
existing conditions and certainly not by, such 
methods. 

Adolph Hitler officially announces: ‘‘No force or 
political pressure is to be permitted in church matters.” 
Religion is a burning question in Germany. That the 
German Evangelical Church will become a reality the 
writer does not doubt; by what methods and at what 
sacrifice no one dare foretell. In what spirit will the 
Christian Church groups accept national ecclesiastical 
control? They are certainly not yielding to the de- 
mands of a totalitarian state ideology. Will another 
Luther set Germany aflame, this time by burning 
a Nazi decree? 


of Religion 


Robert S. Miller 


Still, I was eager 
and curious. The Hall of Religion would answer my 
question. But it did not. I saw the so-called “‘Chal- 
ice of Antioch,’ Colonel Stanley Todd’s picture of 
“The Nazarene,” the beautiful reproduction of da 
Vinci's “‘Last Supper”’ carved in mother of pearl, the 
bas-relief by Lorado Taft, examples of ecclesiastical 
art imported from Europe, the Mormon sculpture, 
beautiful vestments, mural paintings, statements of 
faith, denominational displays. I was interested, im- 
pressed, informed. Yet as I went away I was still 
asking, “‘What is an exhibit of religion?”” The answer 
had not come to me. I had seen the symbols of re- 
ligion, its formal factors, but nothing had aroused in 
me what I should be willing to call the religious 
spirit. 

I seemed to come nearer to the answer outside the 
Hall of Religion. A few moments spent in the Chris- 
tian Science building, in the small room reserved for 
silence and meditation, refreshed me. The quiet order 
and dignity of that place relieved some of the tension 
created by the many people outside who wanted to 
sell me something. Reality was present there. 

I felt more religious in the Hall of Social Science. 
Humanity spoke to me there. I was drawn more 
deeply into the struggle for justice, enlightenment, 
and good will. There I saw a picture of the Spirit of 
God brooding upon the chaos of a world suffering 


from selfishness and brutality, and I seemed to see 
something of order and light appearing. The age-old 
darkness of the race lifted a little and I caught the 
light of the sun. It was good to be there. 

The Hall of Science spoke loudly of religion to 
me. ‘There was much there that I did not understand. 
But the deeper meaning was unmistakable. All 
around me were witnesses to the emancipation of the 
human mind, to the steady conquest of nature, to the 
possibilities of knowledge dedicated to high ends. I 
saw God and man in a new perspective. 

Perhaps no satisfactory religious exhibit is pos- 
sible. Exhibit religion and you expel it. There is 
no hall anywhere big enough to contain it. Its richest 
content lies beyond the gaze of the curious spectator. 
The soul is not a museum. 

I shall no more go away from home for this pur- 
pose. Henceforth I shall try to find the object of my 
search closer at hand. I think I have found it al- 
ready. My exhibit includes these: A man well on in 
years and deep in adversity, but smiling bravely as 
though nothing had happened. An employer who 
through the long, lean years has steadfastly refused to 
sacrifice the interests of his employees in order to 
maintain his own profits. A woman suffering from a 
fatal disease and yet keeping alive the good spirits of 
the other members of the family. A public official 
falsely attacked, but answering his enemies with si- 
lence. The materials of a good exhibit are probably 
never very far away. Find them at home. Provide 
them yourself. 
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THE RELIGIOUS WAR IN GERMANY 


The New Church and the New Ger- 
many. By Charles S. Macfarland. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 209 pp. 
$2.25. 

Dr. Macfarland is admirably qualified 
to present this timely account of the con- 
flict now raging in the Reich between 
Hitler and the rebellious Protestant pas- 
tors. He of all men was the one fitted to 
rush to Germany when news came of the 
conflict, and gather and codify the latest 
news from the front. Thus, his first ac- 
quaintanceship with the country began 
thirty-five years ago, when as a student he 
“saw something of its university life.’ 
Since these early days, he has visited Ger- 
many “‘on seventeen occasions.’’ He knows 
all prominent leaders in church and state; 
and on this latest visit, in October and 
November of this past year, he conferred 
with practically everybody of consequence 
from Hitler down. This book is firmly 
based on first-hand experience running 
through a full generation to this present 
moment. 

Dr. Macfarland, while undisguisedly 
sympathizing with the independent pas- 
tors, is objective in his survey of the situa- 
tion, moderate in tone and temper, and ab- 
solutely impartial in judgment. He has 
much good to say of Hitler, praising his 
“obvious and undoubted sincerity .... 
his high sense of some moral values, his 
loyalty and devotion to the German people, 
his unselfishness, his personal integrity.” 
He makes due record of the fact that the 
ehurches, even those now in rebellion, of- 
fered no ‘‘protest against the anti-Semitism 
of the Nazi party betore it came into 
power,” and have now “assented to or 
‘are) compliant with” the political domina- 
tion of a regime “‘which is perhaps the most 
sonsummate in history.”’ But in the end 
2e makes plain the heroism of the Protes- 
ant pastors who are now refusing to con- 
sent to the absorption of their congrega- 
ions into the totalitarian state, clarifies 
he issue as a battle for God and conscience, 
ind proclaims the spirit of Luther reborn 
n a nation dominated at this hour by a 
nore powerful and ruthless tyrant than 
Sharles V. 

In the story which he has to tell, Dr. 
Macfarland shows that a distinct move- 
nent for the revitalization of the Protes- 
ant churches in Germany began as far 
yack as 1922, when the German Evangeli- 
al Federation of Churches was established. 
fen years later, the National Socialists 
ganized a church party of their own, 
yhich is now as notorious as the ‘““German 
thristians.”’ With the coming of Hitler 
© power, the Nazis undertook to subdue 
he churches to the same uniformity of 
liscipline and obedience which was im- 


posed upon all the rest of the Reich. This 
was an arrogant and brutal movement, 
which came to its climax with the election 
of National Bishop Mueller, an army chap- 
lain and personal favorite of Hitler, as 
head of all the churches of the realm; and 
which anticipated as little opposition here 
as had been encountered elsewhere. But 
the pastors were evidently of different fiber 
from the Socialists, trade-unionists, and 
university professors. Without warning, 
and as though by common impulse, they 
struck back. They would not substitute 
the authority of the state for that of the 
gospel; they protested against the absorp- 
tion of the young people’s religious socie- 
ties into the Nazi youth movement; they 
denounced the attempt to thrust aside the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures in favor of 
Norse mythology and folk-lore; and they 
insisted that the famous “Aryan para- 
graph” in the new church constitution, 
banning Christians of Jewish origin or con- 
nection, would never be obeyed. Between 
6,000 and 7,000 pastors are now in full 
revolt, and they are supported by not less 
than 1,500,000 laymen. Hitler has at 
last met foemen of his own household. 

Dr. Macfarland tells his exciting story 
with vivid style, and in earnest fidelity to 
the facts as he has found them. His nar- 
rative is inevitably muddled and in some 
places confused. He was too near to 
hurrying events to see them in clear per- 
spective, and in many cases it was simply 
impossible to know and report just what 
was going on. It is remarkable that he 
could have learned so much in so short a 
space of time. Especially valuable are 
the first-hand documents—proclamations, 
resolutions, statements, the Constitution 
of the German Evangelical Church, the 
National Concordat with Rome—-which 
sprinkle the text and run over into various 
appendices. During the next four months 
thrilling dispatches will come out of Ger- 
many about the religious war. Those who 
would understand them should read this 
book. 

John Haynes Holmes. 


* * 


THE IDEALS OF TAGORE 
Rabindranath Tagore: His Religious, 


Social and Political Ideals. By Tarak- 
nath Das. Calcutta, India: Saraswaty 
Library. 56 pp. 


Here is an unusually valuable little book. 
In its half-a-hundred pages it gives the 
clearest portrayal we have ever found any- 
where of the exact ideals and aims of India’s 
great poet and philosopher. 

The book is needed. For, as a matter of 
fact, there is in the public mind not only 
much vagueness of thought but much ac- 
tual misunderstanding regarding Tagore. 

Ts he not a mere dreamer, or is he a real 
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thinker? Is his poetry great, or only new 
and queer? What are his relations to 
Mahatma Gandhi? Does he work with 
him, or oppose him? Is he really, actively, 
earnestly in sympathy with his country’s 
struggle for freedom, or only nominally 
and half-heartedly so? Is he a real social 
reformer, working earnestly to lift up 
India’s “untouchables,” and to cure her 
other grave social evils, or is he only a dilet- 
tante reformer? What is his religion? Is 
it Hindu superstition, or something high, 
rational, worthy of attention? Is he 
friendly to Western civilization, or opposed 
to it? 

These are important questions. Dr. 
Das throws clear light upon them all, and 
others, showing in the most convincing 
and authoritative way, not only that 
Rabindranath Tagore is a real poet of the 
first order, and a profound and fertile 
thinker, but also that he is a warm triend 
of Gandhi, an earnest, effective, and cour- 
ageous worker (in his own way) for India’s 
freedom, a sincere and effective social re- 
former, a teacher of a singularly intelligent 
and pure religious faith, and a man of the 
highest, noblest, and:finest character. 

Dr. Das’s little book is one of praise; 
but its praise is careful, candid, well- 
considered, based on ample knowledge. 
As has been said, the work is needed, and 
shou!d be widely read. 

J.T. Sunderland. 
* * 
THE BAHA’IS 
Religion of the Baha’is. By 
J. k. Richards. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 242 pp. $2.50. 

This discussion of Baha’ism, modestly 
described by the author in his preface as 
being written with a view to the needs of 
the Christian missionaries in the Near 
East, turns out to be a thorough going 
treatment of the subject from both the 
historical and the analytical point of view. 
The movement is traced historically, be- 
ginning even before the time of Mohammed 
himself. A comprehensive bibliography 
precedes the text, the text itself heing 
amply supplied with footnote references to 
sources, and the whole followed with an 
index. Mr. Richards has indeed achieved 
his purpose, and much more. He who 
would know the religion of the Baha’is 
need Jook no further. 


The 


Duncan Howlett. 
* * 
THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 

The Rockefeller Foundation. An- 
nual Report, 19382. New York: The 
Rockefeller Foundation 455 pp. 

Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, June 30, 1932. 
Washington: The Smithsonian Institution. 
497 pp. 70 cents. 

These two reports maintain their usual 
excellence, and are as necessary as ever 
to all who wish to keep in touch with the 


progress of science. 
Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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THE MINISTERS’ PENSION 


HERE seems to be a good deal of misunderstand- 

ing in regard to the present ministers’ pension. 

This question was therefore brought up at the 

last meeting of the Boston Association of Ministers, 

February 12, and it was voted that a statement should 

be made public, setting forth the facts in regard to the 
situation. 

First of all it should be clearly understood that the 
ministers’ pension is not a charitable dispensation. 
The small annual sum is not paid to ministers primarily 
because they are poor, though they may well be so. 
Ministers who have served long and faithfully do not 
want charity nor should their situation be such as to 
compel them to accept it. That is precisely what it is 
wished to avoid. If the ministry is not to be stultified, 
this fact should be emphasized. 

Nor, secondly, is the pension a “‘retirement fund” 
to be given only to those ministers who cannot con- 
tinue their work. It is not in any case large enough for 
that. This fact also should be kept clearly in mind. 
The small annual sum is, as it is stated to be, a service 
pension, paid to those ministers who have served 
twenty years in our fellowship and who have reached 
the age of sixty-five. When these conditions have been 
fulfilled, the pension is fairly earned. It may be looked 
upon as a sort of deferred salary. It is due to every one 
of our ministers who has fulfilled the conditions. The 
pension is to be given to any and all of our ministers 
who have served twenty years in our churches and have 
reached the age of sixty-five. These are the simple 


and clear conditions upon which the present pension 
is based. | 

But of late, it seems, there has been a feeling of 
resentment on the part of some contributors to the 
fund because certain ministers, having fulfilled the 
conditions, receive the pension and yet also continue | 
their active ministry with salary. Consider the situa- | 
tion for a moment. There are few ministers who at 
sixty-five have money enough with their pension to | 
live comfortably without help of any income from 
salary. Therefore to have to resign in order to gain | 
the small pension of five or six hundred dollars is a 
cruel alternative. And to continue his ministry, with 
salary perhaps reduced, and not large enough generally — 
to satisfy his needs and give little comforts and) 
luxuries long desired, to continue thus with no added 
help from his well-earned pension, that also is a cruel 
and unjust alternative. 

It is true there are a few fortunate ministers who 
at sixty-five have funds of their own and can retire on 
what they have without help from any salary. There |] 
are a few also who at sixty-five are still in the active | 
ministry with salary large enough so that they do not | 
need the help of any pension in order to meet their | 
needs. | 

But because these few are thus fortunate, is that | 
any reason for opposing the principles and fundamental | 
conditions which are the basis of the pension? Isit any | 
just reason for declining to contribute to the pension } 
fund because a few, having fulfilled the conditions, will 
receive the pension who may not really need it? | 
Would not this hold also in regard to army officers, or | 
teachers, or government employees, some of whom are 
not denied the privilege of receiving a pension which | 
they may not need? . 

But consider further these few ministers who, } 
having earned the pension, receive it, though they may 
not actually be in need of it. If all the facts woul 
known, I think it would be found that many of them ]} 
quietly give back the pension to those who are in need, 
giving it, as is their right, in such manner and to whom 
it pleases them. If, on the other hand, they publicly | 
declined to accept the pension which they had earned, || 
that would be to say, ‘‘Only those who are too poor to | 
live without it should take the pension,” and that in J 
turn would be to make the pension a matter of charity, | 
which is precisely what it is not and should not 
be. 


If the pension is thus degraded to a status of } 
charity, where will you draw the line? How poor musig } 
a minister be to accept it, or how small must his salary ]} 
be at sixty-five to justify his receiving both salary and |} 
pension? This would result in a situation almost as 
bad as if there were no pension, for many ministers |} 
who really needed it would decline the pension if |} 
it were thus made a matter of charity. | 

Let us, therefore, until some new plan is adopted, |} 
accept the principle that the present pension is a 
service pension due to every one of our ministers who | 
has served in our fellowship for twenty years and has | 
reached the age of sixty-five, and let us urge our |} 
churches to contribute so that the pension may be more }} 
adequate and a fairer recognition of the service ren- |} 
dered than it yet has been. | 

Oscar B. Hawes. 
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BUCHMANISM AND FREUD 

BBE isican: to the Freudian psychoanalyst, 
: there comes a time in every successful analysis 

4 when a strong “transference” is experienced. 
ritical writers say that the analyst claims that the 
atient must “fall in love” with him if the analysis is 
) be successful. This is a caricature of what really 
kes place. What really takes place is an increasing 
eling on the part of the patient of dependence upon 
1e physician. 

This feeling of dependence is utilized by the wise 
hysician to draw out the patient and bring to the 
ivface unconscious impulses. The wise analyst does 
ot allow this to get out of hand. A part of his tech- 
ique is the careful handling of the “transference” 
) that he becomes, so to speak, a “bridge” over which 
1e neurotic crosses to mental health. He must not 
reak up this transference too early, nor must he pro- 
mg it for his own satisfaction, nor must he allow it to 
et out of hand. I have never experienced any extreme 
rm of the transference—it is really nothing more than 
n admiration for, and a complete confidence in, the 
inistering physician who desires to help. Every 
nalyst who wishes to be successful, however, must 
arn the technique of keeping the transference 
ithin proper bounds, recognize the temporary 
ature of this phenomenon, and break it up when 
1e recovery of the patient is completed. Otherwise 
1e analysis, the analyst, and the patient may all go 
n the rocks. 

~ Now, conceive what happens when a group of 
sople, some of whom are neurotic, some exhibition- 
tic, some with normal, some with abnormal sex 
ves, get together at a house party and for eight or 
m days confess their innermost thoughts to one 
aother—thoughts good and thoughts bad. With 
1e breaking down of resistance (inhibitions) there 
ymes a tremendous rush of emotion. It must not be 
rgotten that the analyst does not advocate breaking 
own these inhibitions or resistance except where 
1e mental conflict has caused illness. He recognizes 
at civilization is built upon such inhibitions. Psy- 
1oanalysis is a technique for resolving the conflict 
stween the primitive urge and the dicta of society. 
successful, the analysis does resolve this conflict 
1d leaves the individual stronger morally than 
fore. 

Every real psychoanalyst, together with every 
her right-minded man or woman, will look with 
yrror and aversion at the welter of emotions into 
hich a group is inevitably plunged when it deliberate- 
seeks to break down these inhibitions and bring 
1conscious motives to the surface. Emotions must be 
ntrolled, not let loose, except under the guidance of 
e physician with psychiatric training. The clergy, 
they are going to heal sick souls, must learn how to 
indle the transference and how to break it off. 

Buchmanism is one of the pathological phenomena 
our times. The indiscriminate confessions at house 
rties can have no other result than to lead directly 

sexual license. Inhibitions are broken down, in- 
viduals are bound to lose their self-control, and only 
ense can be the result. I consider it thoroughly per- 
cious. That religious sanctions are dragged in 
akes it only the more revolting. The English 
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churchmen who are lending countenance to this move- 
ment ought to be in better business. 
Walter Samuel Swisher. 


MORAL DISARMAMENT 


HILE we are discussing other phases of dis- 
armament, also of importance to the welfare 
of the world, it may be well to recall some 

possible activities in which ordinary citizens may en- 
gage to advantage. About two and a half years ago a 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs suggested the idea 
of “Moral Disarmament” to accompany the other 
more material proposals. Recently, at the Institute 
of World Affairs, held in Riverside, Cal., much empha- 
sis was given to the idea. Briefly, the plan may be 
stated as follows: 

Actual reduction in man and munition power will 
come only when people are ready for and demand it. 
This cannot take place with any one nation without 
reference to what other nations are willing to do. As 
a means of preparing for moral disarmament in order 
to make material proposals effective, it is suggested 
that school books in history be rewritten so as to give 
proper place to business, scientific, and literary 
achievements. Let the true story of the nations be 
written, and not primarily its military exploits. Next, 
let citizens work for a cleaner press in peace ideas. 
Even where not deliberately working for strife which 
might be profitable for a few, the implication of the 
press is that man is a rapacious animal. War is con- 
stantly threatening, if one could believe the press. 
Why not publish the thoughts of men who write 
sanely for peace? Let the public demand it and this 
will come. Further, there are great possibilities in 
the movies. On the whole they constitute the best 
ally peace has, for they take us all over the world and 
show us other life than that of men prepared to fight. 
But because of their very influence the movies might 
be used to greater advantage on an international scale 
to promote the peace idea, which, like all good, needs 
more definite fostering than wrong thoughts, which 
develop all too easily. 

The fourth agency to use is that of the radio. 
There let no slur be made on another nation outside 
of the considered judgment of a government prepared 
to back up its word. International broadcasts are 
helping to promote peace. We shall thereby come to 
know each other’s thoughts. More should be under- 
taken with a definite purpose in mind. Then there are 
labor organizations. Surely, working men should know 
by now that they pay in blood and in money for the 
dubious privilege of fighting. The workingmen of the 
world refusing to fight would prevent all wars within 
civilization. Why don’t they act? Finally, the 
churches, as the organizations of idealism, should re- 
pent of their sins in the late war and repudiate interne- 
cine strife by a frank avowal on the peace side in ex- 
change with similar expressions from religious groups 
in other countries. If we cannot do that what are we 
in existence for? It is a crime to force a man to adopt 
a personally pacifistic position. If nations, as such, 
will not do it, labor and church can and should. 
This is moral disarmament. 

Ernest Caldecoit. 
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Letters to the Editor 


THE OXFORD GROUP AGAIN 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When a movement has progressed to the 
point that it warrants the space you gave 
to the Oxford Group in your issue of Jan- 
uary 25, it has progressed, it seems to me, 
too far to be treated with sarcasm in the 
way the anonymous writer described the 
meeting at Briarcliff. After all, when a 
sincere group of people challenge them- 
selves to live their lives according to 
Christ’s precepts, ‘‘Be ye perfect even as 
your Father in Heaven is perfect,” they 
are entitled not to our jeers but to a 
respectful consideration. 

In attempting, as the First Century 
Christian Fellowship does, an impossibly 
high standard of life, it must of necessity 
happen that there will be many failures, 
some tragic and some humorous, but the 
attempt should be made nevertheless. The 
important thing for us is to find a place in 
our denomination where earnest people of 
this type may feel at home. Above all 
let us not create a situation where those of 
our members who find help in the Oxford 
Group may be forced by intolerance to 
find fellowship elsewhere. We will not 
in all probability lose another Phillips 
Brooks by this intolerance, but we may 
an element of strength we can ill afford to 
lose. 

F.. Aiden Shaw. 

Detroit, Mich. 

* * 
THE LIBERAL CHURCH AT 
CHAUTAUQUA 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The writer wishes heartily to second the 
motion made by Rey. Dilworth Lupton in 
The Register of January 25, urging the 
American Unitarian Association to support 
the Unitarian-Universalist headquarters at 
Chautauqua. 

Mrs. Harris and I spent much of last 
season at Chautauqua and can testify that 
Mr. and Mrs. Foglesong made the head- 
quarters a great credit to the liberal cause, 
to which Mr. and Mrs. Lupton added ma- 
terially. 

The house was uncomfortably crowded 
Sunday mornings, a situation that could 
be relieved by a small outlay. 

Emerson P. Harris. 

Franklinville, N.Y. 

x x 


NORFOLK MUST NOT PERISH 


To the Editor ot The Christian Register: 
As one who has been in close touch with 
the great work at Norfolk from its be- 
ginnings in the heart of my beloved friend 
and former parishioner, Lewis Parkhurst, 
I venture to plead with our loyal friends 
that they stand as one against the enemies 
of true reform, and uphold this forward- 
looking enterprise. Even though the seem- 


ingly impossible should come to pass, and 
the principles underlying that enterprise 
in the end prove erroneous, it is far too 
soon to judge, condemn, and destroy so 
fine an ideal and experiment. Whatever 
else is true, vindictiveness and inhumanity 
in the treatment of criminals are a ghastly 
mistake. At the very least, Norfolk is a 
monument to as consecrated a life as it has 
ever been my privilege to witness; and un- 
less we are prepared to brush aside the wis- 
dom of those who are best qualified to bear 
witness, the interruption of the good work 
there going forward would be a calamity. 
The enemies of prison reform are sut- 
ficiently vocal; let the forward-looking 
friends of humanity be also heard. 
William I. Lawrance. 
Berkeley, California. 
x * 


UNEMPLOYED MINISTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Two editorials in the issue of February 8 
dealing with the question of ministers out 
of work are most timely and interesting. 

This condition confronts not only Uni- 
tarians, but all denominations. From all 
that can be gathered, I should judge Uni- 
tarian ministers rather better off in this 
regard than those in several other denomi- 
nations, much larger, with less accumu- 
lated endowments, and various lines of 
activity more subject to contraction. 

I simply cannot agree with Mr. Peter- 
son’s suggestion that we save our denomi- 
national skins in this matter at the expense 
of desperately needed cooperation among 
churches, because so many of the contrac- 
tions now working such hardships among 
our ministers are due to earlier denomina- 
tional blindness in not coordinating or 
amalgamating many churches in better 
times, when any surplus of leaders might 
have been more easily shifted into other 
lines of service. 

Nor can IJ agree with his other suggestion 
that we protect our own at this time by 
building our denominational fences a little 
higher so as to hinder the free movement of 
qualified men from one church group to 
another. This is exactly the same sug- 
gestion, now under so much suspicion, that 
the way to protect our working people in 
any given. country is to put a few more 
bricks on the tariff walls, hampering fur- 
ther the exchange of goods. 

The superficiality of both these sug- 
gestions arises trom failure to recognize 
that the problem of unemployment in the 
churches is part and parcel with the prob- 
lem of general unemployment. Make- 
shifts are not enough. 

It is a recognized principle that in an 
emergency workers must share hours and 
wages for the benefit of those who have no 
employment. Recently a priest of the 


Episcopal Church, writing in Harper’s, | 
has applied this principle vigorously to his © 
own denomination under the title, “God 
Save the Church.” He would have min- 
isters paid, not according to the wealth of 
their respective parishes, but according to 
their needs and those of their families, so © 
that maximum salaries would be much less 
in order that there might be a reasonable 
minimum for all. 

Such “‘sharing’’ would certainly help in | 
the present crisis. Ultimately, of course, 
parishes will have to tax themselves so as | 
to provide impersonally unemployment and © 
retirement funds for ministers, just as 
many of them are now urging that such 
funds be made a first lien upon industry. 

John M. Trout. 

Sandwich, Mass. 


* * 


A CODE FOR CHURCHES 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

The ‘‘Ministerial Unemployment” edi- 
torials in The Register of February 8 were 
very timely. Rev. Abbot Peterson men- 
tions the practices of accepting men from 
other denominations into the Unitarian 
Fellowship, dual pastorates, and the regu- 
lar engagement of professors and teachers 
who are already employed as adding to the | 
difficulties of ministers without settlements || 
in obtaining positions. In addition to 
those handicaps, however, there are two | 
other practices which are trying to unem- © 
ployed ministers. 

There are at all times a few churches 
temporarily without pastors which can 
well afford to engage ministers, and yet 
these societies delay calling another minis- 
ter, oftentimes for months. As a rule 
nothing is gained by this procedure, for no 
church ever makes progress without a | 
settled minister. A long wait for the | 
ideal man may occasionally be justified in } 
very large churches, but the average church | 
would no doubt do as well by choosing } 
from a list of men recommended by the } 
American Unitarian Association. 

Another practice which is also hard on | 
unemployed ministers is the prevailing 
custom of certain more-or-less weak jj 
churches in engaging students. With very 
small churches such a usage is justified, || 
but a church able to pay $1,000 or more a | 
year, or even somewhat less at the present 
time, would be doing a laudable act in 
calling a regular minister. In certain 
churches there are different students each | 
year, so that the programs and policies of 
one student may be entirely different from }} 
his successor’s. Is it to be wondered that 
such parishes make no progress? I think |] 
of a church in particular which has been 
given to students for years. At present |} 
the society is fortunate enough to have a |) 
settled minister, and within a few months 
he has put new life into the church. He 
had to build from the ground up, always a 
difficult process, but having one compen- }} 
sation, that the new organization is en- }} 
thusiastically loyal to the minister. 
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Churches which have hitherto indef- 
ritely postponed calling a minister, or 
ave used the expedient of having stu- 
ents fill their pulpits, should think of the 
nemployed ministers. 

Robert Lewis Weis. 

Saylesville, R. I. 

THE FAIRLEY TRIBUTE 
‘o the Editor ot The Christian Register: 

In Rev. Kenneth Walker’s admirable ac- 
ount in The Christian Register of February 
2 of the surprise party for Rev. Edwin 
‘airley on his seventieth birthday, he 
vithheld all mention of his own share in 
he carrying out of the plan for the cele- 
ration. When he was invited to take 
art he immediately asked permission to 
vrite a long list of those he knew would 
ye interested, and it was largely owing to 
lis efforts that so many wonderful greet- 
ngs were sent to Mr. Fairley, among them 
me from Dr. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, 
nclosing a message signed by forty-five 
nembers of his congregation. At my 
equest Mr. Walker came from Holyoke, 
Viass., to present the purse to Mr. Fairley. 

The celebration was truly a happy occa- 
ion and we all hope Mr. Fairley has many 
nore years of useful service before him. 

Ida Slade. 

Flushing, N. Y. 


* * 


A. U. A. ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
arian Association: 
1933 


Mready acknowledged. .. 2.24.5. 0660 005. 3,893.34 
dec. 1 Associate Members........... 8.00 

15 Alfred S. Niles, Stanford Uni- 
WET SIC = CORE wget cee a's gress 25.00 
20 Society in Portsmouth, N. H... 131.10 

23 Pittsburgh, Pa., Hugenia Mason 
Kennedy Junior Alliance .... 5.00 

26 Dr. J. A. Lawson, Rocky Ford, 
CBlOs|) cu vgoascemivwes e6odee 5.00 

26 Miss Dorothy H. Petrikin, 
IDE AE Aone ok x a oe sickerees 10.00 

934 

an. 3 Eastport, Me., Branch Women's 
LNW Se, GEG one cre RRO IO SRO 5.00 

4 Mrs. Geneva M. Houghton, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa......... 5.00 
4 Society in Sturbridge, Mass. .. 25.00 

11 Mrs. F. H. Day, Rochester, 
EBSA 11 Ne geet mS Seth Pee 20.00 

16 Society in Portsmouth, N. H. 
(Exotchhomie Ne eo ecieioee gd alc cen 5.00 
18 Preble Chapel, Portland, Me. . 10.00 

18 Mrs. C.,E. Haigler, Washington 
Court-House, Ohio.........- 10.00 

19 Ayer, Mass., Branch Women’s 
INGEST BS 5S cate thease 5.00 
19 Society in St. Paul, Minn...... 250.00 
19 Society in San Francisco, Calif. 250.00 
19 C. W. Paul, University, Va... . 5.00 

5 First Unitarian Society. West 
INewtonye Masses nies wee ale 163.44 
29 Society in Stowe, Vt.......... 5.387 

29 Mrs. Madeleine E. W. Hoyt, 
GuillicothenOhion guts -wss, 50.00 

29 Joseph Priestley Associate Al- 
liance, Philadelphia, Pa. 10.00 
80 Associate Members .........- 15.00 
$4,911.25 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Dean Emeritus Charles R. Brown, of 
Yale Divinity School, will preach at the 
King’s Chapel noon services Tuesday and 
Wednesday, March 13 and 14. Bishop 
Charles Wesley Burns, of the Boston Area 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, will 
preach Thursday and Friday, March 15 
and 16. Monday at noon, Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 

os * 


APPRECIATING DR. NICHOLS 


At its first annual parish meeting since 
the leaving of Dr. William S. Nichols, the 
Church of the Messiah in Montpelier, Vt., 
passed this resolution: 

“Resolved, that this parish appreciates 
the long and faithful ministry of Rev. 
W.S. Nichols and the untiring efforts of 
Mrs. Nichols in the interests of this church; 
that we recognize, with gratitude, the 
work ot both Dr. and Mrs. Nichols in the 
building up of this parish and of the church, 
such as the founding of the Wright Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League, the estab- 
lishing of the Evening Alliance, the up- 
building of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and the devotion to the Sunday 
school, as well as their ready assistance in 
maintaining these and all branches of the 
church. We believe that their influence 
for good is greatly missed, not only in this 
church, but in every worthy ambition of 
the community; and we extend to them 
our best wishes for their future health, 
happiness and prosperity.” 

x * 


LITTLE THEATER TOURNAMENT 


One of the most successful of the Little 
Theater tournaments of the Metropolitan 
Federation of Unitarian Young People was 
its tenth, which was held in Fellowship 
Hall, All Souls’ Church, New York City, 
February 10. Five societies gave one-act 
plays. 

The Studio Club of Flushing, L. L., 
presented “‘Baker’s Dozen” by H. H. Mun- 
ro; the Double U Club of Orange, N. J., 
gave ‘‘Babouscka”’ by Ethel Van Der Veer; 
the Wiers Club of Montclair, N. J., ‘“The 
xchange” by Althea Thurston; the Shee- 
loa Society of Flatbush, L. I., “Adam,” a 
religious play of the twelfth century, 
translated by Edward Noble Strong; and 
the Young People’s Religious Union of 
Rutherford, N. J., “The Dust of the Road” 
by Kenneth Sawyer Goodman. The Rus- 
sian play was mystical and moving, the re- 
ligious play was realistic in scenery and 
setting, “The Dust of the Road’? moving 
and somber as usual, ‘“The Baker’s Dozen’”’ 
sparkling and bright, and “The Exchange,” 
which carried off the award of the judges, 
was full of life and movement. 

Elfred S. Grover of Rutherford, who 
took the part of the tramp in “The Dust 
of the Road,” carried away the award of 
the judges for the most meritorious in- 
dividual performance. In spite of the 
frigid weather there was a good attend- 
ance. 


PERSONALS 

A recent issue ot The Cincinnati T'imes- 
Star contained a picture of Edwin E. 
Kurzynski, president of the congregation 
of St. John’s Unitarian Church, with a 
personal sketch of his activities in the 
church, particularly the church school. 
For several years he has been president of 
the school staff. The school has advanced 
in organization and in quality of work, and 
Mr. Kurzynski’s endeavor for the train- 
ing of teachers has led to a permanent 
church-school institute sponsored by the 
schools of the three liberal churches in 
Cincinnati. 


Rabbi Israel Silverstein of Gardner, 
Mass., was the speaker at the Winchendon, 
Mass., Alliance Guest Day, held February 
7. His subject was ‘“Judaism.”’ The Toy 
Town ‘Tailleurs supplied the speaker, and 
closed shop so that their employees, all 
Jews, could attend. Mrs. Elbridge F. 
Stoneham has been in charge of the year’s 
program of speakers on different denomi- 
nations. 

Rev. William W. Peck, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Albany, 
N. Y., recently spoke at the Parents’ Night 
celebration at the Third Reformed Church 
on “Social Problems of the Day,” and pre- 
sided over the Albany Forum when Powers 
Hapgood, national organizer for the So- 
cialist Party, gave an address on “‘Mines, 
Miners, and the Public.” 


Because the New Bedford, Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Nantucket, Mass., steam- 
boats were ice-bound in frozen harbors, 
with great fields of ice filling the waters of 
the Sound the last three weeks of February, 
the minister of the Unitarian church in 
Nantucket, Rev. Harold L. Pickett, made 
two week-end round trips by air for the 
Sunday services February 18 and 25, from 
his home on Cape Cod at Barnstable, 
Mass. 


An article in The Kansas City Jewish 
Chronicle commends Rey. L. M. Birkhead, 
minister ot the Liberal Center (Unitarian) 
of that city, for his continuing courageous 
war against bigotry and superstition, call- 
ing attention to the “verbal abuse” and the 
threats of physical violence to which he is 
constantly subjected. 


James Lane Pennypacker of Haddon- 
field, N. J., historian and publisher and life- 
long member of the First Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia, Pa., died February 19 at 
the age of seventy-eight years. He was a 
brother of the late Governor Samuel W. 
Pennypacker of Pennsylvania and vice- 
president of the Christopher Sower Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, one of the oldest 
publishing firms in the United States. 


Harry E. Jordan, Hugh McKennan 
Landon, Kate Milner Rabb, and Dr. 
Frank 8. C. Wicks of All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church in Indianapolis, Ind., have been 
appointed by the School Board members 
of the Citizens Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
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The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


Science leads straight 
to a belief in God. 


Miachel Pupin. 


DEATH OF EDWARD W. BREWER 


Edward W. Brewer of Los Angeles, 
Calif., honorary vice-president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League for the Pacific 
Coast region, died February 25, after a 
long illness. Mr. Brewer was a member of 
the First Unitarian Church in Los Angeles, 
and has served as vice-president of the 
League since 1930. During the milder 
months of the year he made his residence 
with a sister in Milton, Mass., so that he 
was frequently able to represent the 
Pacific Coast at the May and September 
meetings of the League’s Council. 


“G8 


MRS. H. C. McDOUGALL DIES 


Mrs. Marion Gleason McDougall, wid- 
ow of the late Rev. Henry C. McDougall, 
died recently at North Abingdon, Mass., 
in her sixty-seventh year. Mrs. McDougall 
was librarian of the Public Library in 
North Abingdon. Funeral services were 
held in that town March 1. Mrs. 
McDougall was the mother of Kenneth 
McDougall, formerly administrative vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. Her husband was ordained in 
Rockland, Mass., where he served the 
Unitarian church from 1886 to 1891. 
Thereafter he held Unitarian pastorates 
in Madison, Wis., Marblehead, Mass., and 
Franklin, N. H. 


* * 


REV. RALPH E. BAILEY RESIGNS 


Because of long-continued illness and the 
absolute necessity of complete rest, Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey has tendered his resigna- 
tion as minister of the First Parish in 
Cambridge, Mass. His resignation has 
been accepted by the Standing Committee 
with deep regret. Mr. Bailey came to the 
Cambridge church in 1928 from the First 
Unitarian Church of Omaha, Neb., where 
he had served as minister for the preceding 
six years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bailey will stay for a time 
at the home of Dr. William L. Pickard, 
Mrs. Bailey’s father, in Tifton, Ga. 


oe 


U. M. U. RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions to appear on the annual 
ballot of the Unitarian Ministerial Union 
must be supported by at least five signa- 
tures and must be in the hands of the sec- 
retary of the Union, Rey. Payson Miller, 
Wayland, Mass., not later than April 1, 
1934. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which i 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- | 


tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
Ali Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Cooperates with | 


| President Sydney B. Snow, D. D 


by 10-inch pictures, or $3.00 for the set. 


| for boys needing Individual Attention in Charact 


The Meadville | 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of] 
today. Association with the Uni-} 
versity of Chicago adds to the} 
School’s own curriculum a wide} 
variety of subjects. For informa 
tion address 


5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Photographs of the six pictorial educa 
tional posters issued by the League have 
been made, and are for sale at cost—25 
cents each for 5-inch by 7-inch prints, 0 
$1.50 for the set ; 50 cents each for 8-inch | 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Twenty-five Beacon St. Boston, Mass. |} 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A sanely Progressive School 

(Founded in i878) 

Second Half Year began Feb. 1. A few vacanci 
Development and Supervised Study. Winter Sport: 

Junior School. | 

Carl 
Wetherell, Headmaster, Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


College Preparation. Practical Arts. 
Rates and other information upon request. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
TO MEET IN NASHUA, N. H. 


This year the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society will hold a spring meeting Sunday, 
March 18, at the First Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church, Nashua, N. H. The af- 
ternoon session will open at 4 o’clock with 
a service of worship conducted by Rev. 
Eric Alton Ayer of Manchester, N. H. 
From 4.15 to 5.30 there will be group con- 
ferences, the leaders being Miss Harriet 
H. Cooper of Lowell, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle of Somerville, and Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Mass. Then will 
follow a general forum on religious edu- 
cation problems, led by Rev. Dana McL. 
Greeley of Concord, Rey. Arthur N. Moore 
of Franklin, and Rev. Robert L. Day of 
Peterborough, N. H. Supper will be 
served at 6.15. The evening session will 
begin at 7.15 with a service of worship 
conducted by the minister of the Nashua 
church, Rev. Otto Lyding, followed by an 
address on “‘The Reality and Culture of 


‘ the Soul,’ by Dean Lee S. McCollester of 


the Tufts College School of Religion. 


STAR ISLAND IN WINTER 
Two-feet-and-a-half fringes of salt-wat 
ice hanging from the roof of the shed 
the Star Island wharf is the picturesqu 
pre-season news of the Shoals contained in] 
a letter to Charles S. Bolster, secretary of} 
the Star Island Corporation, from Cay 
tain Amos Amee, the caretaker. i] 
“We are having some pretty snappy day 
here,” writes Captain Amee under date of} 
February 16. ‘I wish some of the summ 
folks could see the wharf now—salt-water}] 
ice from the rail to the wharf and fringe} 
hanging down from the roof a good two} 
feet and six inches, the whole length of t 
shed. The wind blows the spray over the} 
roof at high tide and it comes down both} 
sides and freezes. It is a pretty sight now.” |) 
* * 


JOINT MINISTERS’ MEETING _ || 

A joint meeting of Universalist ministers}) 

and the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Clubf} 

will be held Monday, March 12, at 10.454) 

a.m., at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

There will be a Lenten service, to be fol-}) 
lowed by an address. 
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Wollaston, Mass.—At the annual Salem, Mass.—The 305th annual meet- WEDNESDAY FOR WORSHIP? 
neeting of the Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian ing of the First Congregational Society in 
society, the following parish officers were Salem, Mass., known as the First Church, 
lected: President, J. Thomas Baldwin; was held January 15, preceded by a church 
ecretary, Harland Harvey; collector, supper for the whole parish. At the busi- 
slifton Baker; treasurer, Charles Parker. ness meeting which followed the supper, 
Members of the parish committee elected the following were elected officers: Modera- 
or one year included: Mrs. Viola Har- tor, William ID. Chapple; clerk, William F. 
ington, Mrs, Parkman Collins, Robert P. Strangman; treasurer, Walter H. Trumbull; 
-hipps, Dana Clarke, Earl Newton. The deacon, G. Willis Whipple. Standing com- 
resident of the Women’s Alliance branch, mittee, for three years: Mrs. William B. 
Mrs. Hanna Neilson, the president of the Moore, James P. Parker, Jr., Alfred P. appeared in the February 6 issue of The 
uaymen’s League chapter, William Leavitt, Putnam. Trustee, for three years: Harri- Worcester Telegram. 
ind the minister of the church, Rev. Rob- son M. Davis. Membership committee: * x 
rt W. Jones, are members ex-officio of the Charles L. Curtis, Margaret G. Ives, CONTRIBUTORS 
arish committee. During 1938, twenty- Elinor C. Mahoney. Most encouraging re- 
yne new members signed the Church Book ports were read by the church officers and 
und ten members were lost by death or re- societies affiliated with the church. 
moval. The Young People’s Religious Andover, N. H.—At the annual meet- 
Jnion and the evening group of the Al- jing of the Unitarian church in Andover, Oscar B. Hawes is minister of the Second 
iance more than doubled their member- N, H., on January 17, the following officers Unitarian Society in Brookline, Mass. 
ship. Plans for the new year include a were elected: Moderator, F. E. Emerson; Robert S. Miller is minister of the 
saturday afternoon recreational program clerk, Mrs. Elaine Eastman; treasurer, Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Pa. 
or children and a week evening program Victor Phelps. Trustees: Ralph Buswell, Walter B. Pedersen is minister of the 


Because modern pagans take week-ends, 
both summer and winter, tor the worship 
of their gods—Leisure and the Body—and 
are hence not in church ‘‘of a Sunday,” Dr. 
Maxwell Savage, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Worcester, Mass., 
suggests that men and women labor on 
Mondays, Tuesday, Thursdays, and Fri- 
days, and set aside Wednesdays for wor- 
ship. His pointed and witty observations 


Ernest Caldecott is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugo von Gaffran-Perdelwitz is minis- 
ter of Unity Church, Brockton, Mass. 


af adult recreation and education. Fred Roby, Charles Stone, Mrs. Elaine First Congregational Unitarian Society, 
Atlanta, Ga.—The following church Eastman, Howard Wheeler. Lebanon, N. H. 

ficers for the year 1934 were recently Holyoke, Mass.—At the conclusion of Walter Samuel! Swisher is minister of 
lected by the United Liberal Church a recent meeting at the Libera! Christian the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
‘Universalist-Unitarian) of Atlanta, Ga.: Congregational Society (Unitarian) de- Mo. 

President, U. L. McCall; treasurer, Mrs. voted to the discussion of the Nortolk Leonid V. Tulpa formerly taught in the 
H. A. Howard; clerk, Miss Marjorie Gar- Prison Colony situation, seventeen people Imperial Schools of Russia. He is now 
yer. Trustees: Calvin Stanford, Herbert of the church signed a petition commend- teaching science at the Derby Academy, 
Rasnake, F. W. Rowlette, James E. ing the work at Norfolk and urging Hingham, Mass., and is doing graduate 
Hiatt. Governor Ely to continue it. work at Harvard University. 
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The Road to Recovery! 


THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION appeals to 


you—this yeat more urgently than ever before. 


Many of our churches, hitherto self-supporting, are calling to us 


for help. 


Will you help us to help them back on THE ROAD TO 
RECOVERY ? 


CHECKS should be made payable to 


The American Unitarian Association 


And sent to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 
25 Beacon Street es. = “t+ Boston, Massachusetts 
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Pleasantries 


“When I was at the party,” 
aged just four, “‘a little girl fell off her 
chair right down upon the floor, and all the 
other little girls began to laugh but me: I 
didn’t laugh a single bit,’”’ said Betty, seri- 
ously. 


of delight to find that Betty—bless her 
little heart— 
“Why didn’t you laugh, darling; or don’t 
you like to tell?” 

“T didn’t laugh,” said Betty, “cause it 
was me that tell.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “‘tell me | 
the signs of the zodiae. You first, Thom- 
ast 

“Taurus, the Bull.” 

“Right. Now you, Harold, another one.” 

“Cancer, the Crab.”’ 

“Right again. And now it’s your turn, 
Albert.” 


The boy looked puzzled, hesitated a 
moment, and then blurted out, ‘‘Mickey, 
the Mouse.’’—Selected. 


Joan had been rather a naughty girl all | 


day. When her mother was putting her 
to bed she said, “When you say your 
prayers, Joan, ask God to make you a 
good girl tomorrow.” 

With an inquiring glance up into her 
mother’s face, Joan returned, ‘Why? 
What’s on tomorrow?’”—Answers. 

Ce 

“Did you find the novel I loaned you 
enjoyable?” 

“T found it instructive, anyway.” 

“What did it teach you?” 

“Not to read any more by the same 
author.”—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

According to a scientist, African canni- 
bals will not eat any one who is more than 
forty years old. So far as we’re able to de- 
termine, that’s the only danger incident to 
existence which we’ve safely passed.— 
Jacksonville Journal. 

* * 
Sermon 
“T Want More than Bread”’ 
Church Supper Tonight 
Sourbraten and Roast Pork 
—Syracuse Church Bulletin. 

Long-winded lecturer: “If I have talked 
too long, it’s because I haven’t my watch 
with me, and there’s no clock in this hall.” 

Voice from audience: “‘There’s a calendar 
behind you.”—Exchange. 


* Ox 


A determined campaign to enforce all 


forms of reckless and careless automobile | 


driving in Berkeley has been launched by 
the police.—Los Angeles paper. 


We have not had much time to worry 


over Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary policy; we | 


have been so busy with our own.—Amert- 
can Lumberman (Chicago). 


said Betty, | 


-had been so sweetly kind. | 


| of the Saviour. 


| ister. 


; . = | R. Brown, D. D., 
“Why not?” her mother asked her, full | 


| minister. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; March 13-14, Dean Charles 
Emeritus Yale Divinity School; 
March 15-16, Bishop Charles W. Burns, D. D., Bos- 
ton Area of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 1l1a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day,lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocyeles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13830 kilocycles. 

Hollywood, Calif., The Humanist So- 
ciety, Rev. Theodore Curtis Abell, Sunday, 
6.30 p. m., Station KNX, 1050 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 


| 610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- | 


cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1480 kilocycles. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 
tarian Society, Dr. John H. Dietrich, 
Sunday, 10.45 a. m., Station WDGY, 1180 
kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- | 


tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Sioux City, Ia., The Humanist Society, 
Rev. Gordon Kent, Friday, 10.15 a. m., 


| Station KSCJ, 1330 kilocycles. 


Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 2.15 p. m Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. Sanford, 
Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEV, 550 
kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


the finest place | 
to buy— 


at this 
’ conveniently 

= located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 


The First Uni- | 


Five Thousand Dollars More 
MUST BE RECEIVED 


Before April 30th 


In Annual Contributions 
From Churches and Friends 
To Equal Last Year’s Gifts 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mos 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


When You Give 
The price of one or more 
Subscriptions 
to 


The Christian Register 


_To be placed in a 


Public or College Library 


Your gift is of benefit to the 
library, its readers 
and 


The ‘Register 
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